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22, to August 28, 23, and Cagnat and Lafaye are con- 
siderably in error in the date assigned to the inscription. 
From Cyprus (Cagnat et Lafaye, 933) comes a very 
perplexing one. It is dated the thirty-first year of the 
tribunician power, and the sixteenth of the reign, of 
Tiberius. The thirty-first year of the tribunician 
power fell in 29. A computation from the actual day 
of accession would place the sixteenth year from 
August 19, 29 to August 18, 30, and this may be correct. 
According to the Syrian system the sixteenth year 
would extend from October 1, 28 to September 30, 29, 
and this also is possible. It could not be computed 
from the first of January following the accession. 

The papyri make it certain that the system described 
above as that current in Egypt was in general use. 
Only a few of the more interesting situations will be 
mentioned. Caligula ascended the throne on March 
16, 37, and died January 24, 41, so that his reign lasted 
but little more than three years and ten months. And 
yet a papyrus (B. G. U. 787) is dated in the fifth year, 
which, according to Egyptian computation, would be 
from August 29, 40 to his death. Two (Oxy. 289, II 
and 899) are dated in the second year of Galba, so that, 
although Galba reigned only six months, he was in his 
second year at the time of his assassination. Several 
are dated from the third year of Titus (e. g. Fayum 191 ; 
Oxy. 289, I; 958). These are sufficient to show the 
Egyptian method, which had at least the merit of 
uniformity. 
Dartmouth College. R. W. HUSBAND. 
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Socrates: Master of Life. By William Ellery Leonard. 

Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company 

(1915). Pp. 118. S1.25. 
In a prefatory note the author advises his readers 
that the present study is a reprint.with slight variations, 
of a work composed many years ago as a companion to 
his Poet of Galilee, in 

an effort to reinterpret, imaginatively yet critically, an 
ancient personality that has too often become for the 
scholar merely one or another technical problem, and 
for the general reader too often but a name or an 
anecdote. 

The volume embraces, besides its main portion, a 
selected bibliography, a brief table of contents, and an 
introductory study of fifteen pages. The main portion 
deals with Old Athens, The Son of Sophroniscus, The 
Thinker, A Personality, Influences. 

In the introductory part the author declares that 
Socrates as a religious leader concerns us 
as a soul interested in the salvation of man, as a life 
witnessing the laws of the spirit, as a central person- 
ality of a great people, as an historic contrast to other 
more specifically religious types. 

The author follows the conservative path of admit- 
ting the evidence from the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
(though to him it adds one element of complication in 
the interpretation of Socrates), and from Plato's 



dialogues, especially the so-called Socratic dialogues. 
Probably there will never be unanimity among scholars 
respecting the relative value of Xenophon and Plato 
for the understanding of Socrates. But that the real 
portrait lies somewhere in the composite of the sketches 
given us by these two authors is, it appears, beyond 
question. It is not, however, necessary to conclude 
with the author that ' 'if the Platonic Socrates is the real 
Socrates, Plato himself as an original thinker vanishes 
from the history of philosophy". For what must needs 
prevent a philosopher while himself passing through a 
well-defined development of logic from seeing the 
greatness of, and acknowledging his indebtedness to, 
his master? 

In the chapter on Old Athens we have a picture of the 
"more glorious Athens" of Pericles. The greatness of 
her architecture, the disasters of the Peloponnesian war, 
the political turmoil, the slowly developing philosophic 
genius of the great people, pass before us in rapid 
review. The organising of social and political clubs, 
the meetings for conversation and discussion, the 
elements of awakening genius later manifest in the 
so-called philosophic schools, and visiting teachers of 
philosophy, were all present in the Athens into which 
Socrates made his adventure. Here were celebrated 
the Orphic and the Eleusinian mysteries. Here was a 
fertile soul-soil in which the seeds of intellectual emanci- 
pation were to be sown and from which a rich harvest 
of philosophic thought was to be reaped. At precisely 
this point did mysticism make its way into Greek 
philosophy, and mysticism has worked its (to Mr. 
Leonard) baneful results in the history of thinking. 
It may not be apparent to science, but there is a dis- 
tinction between superstition and religion. And the 
mysticism of religion does not of necessity make religion 
superstition. We venture the assertion that a situation 
in which we have fifty Churches in an American metrop- 
olis "simultaneously petitioning heaven for the con- 
version of a recalcitrant mayor" is not of necessity an 
instance of superstition, and that Socrates, for his day, 
was not excessively superstitious when he prayed, 
'Beloved Pan . . . give me beauty in the inward 
soul'. Cicero is to be commended for an effort, in De 
Natura Deorum 2.28, to distinguish even in his time 
between religion and superstition. We a'so do well, no 
doubt, to make a distinction. 

"The ancestral clan of the enlightened" was repre- 
sented at Athens not only by the Sophists and the 
speculative philosophers, but also by Thucydides, the 
rationalistic historian, and even by Herodotus, who had 
"occasional rationalistic suspicions". Euripides, the 
sceptic, was enjoying great popularity. Aristophanes, 
although handling the gods in "reckless irreverence", 
was still not a sceptic, thus bearing witness to the 
popular conservatism which is last to yield to the 
progressive ideas of advanced enlightenment. 

The author now brings before us Socrates, a character 
of humble birth and of lowly occupation; his possible 
acquaintance with Parmenides, Zeno, Anaxagoras and 
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Protagoras, and the likely effect of the doctrines of these 
teachers upon the youthful Socrates; his life as a soldier 
seeing hard service at Potidea, at Delium, and at 
Amphipolis; his career as a civilian, and his senatorship, 
in which he championed the cause of justice, even when 
he was threatened with imprisonment and death. 
Then comes a glimpse of Socrates's daily life, his 
habitual appearance at the favorite resorts of youth, 
his daily intercourse with the citizens of Athens, his 
daily self-examination, and cross-examination of others, 
his cosmopolitan spirit, and his easy manner in the 
presence of princes and peasants alike. Here is seen 
the "professor of the art of wretchedness", the "un- 
washed guide of souls", the "Silenus-face", who said of 
himself that "if beauty be an adaptation to ends, then 
his own capacious mouth and nose and eyes made him 
the most beautiful of mankind". His domestic life also 
was intended to increase his self-mastery. 

In the burlesque on Socrates by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, enacted in the Dionysiac theater in 423 B. C, is 
found, the author believes, the beginning of criticism 
against Socrates which, many years later, was to work 
his ruin. The chain of evidence is rather slender but 
the claim may well be true. 

Socrates The Thinker now comes before us. The 
Milesians, the Eleatics, Heraclitus, the early Pytha- 
goreans, Empedocles had lived and gone. Democritus, 
a Thracian contemporary of Socrates, was teaching "a 
mechanism of nature . . . which ... is the 
physics and chemistry of to-day. . . ." "These 
courageous efforts to master experience were all 1 
primarily directed outward". But in all this the mind 
of the world is waking to self-consciousness, the process 
of introspection is beginning in earnest. Mystery 
offsets atomism. Man is the measure of all things. 
Speculation and absolute scepticism are in the air. 
At this point the mature Socrates arrives on the scene. 
As a thinker, however, Socrates had no particular 
interest in world-systems, no theory to advance about 
the world-all and the be-all, but his "interest was in 
men and his aim to reform men". His was the mission 
to awake men from their mental stupor and from their 
moral lethargy. 

At this stage the author well points out the possi- 
bility of misrepresenting the case by distorting the 
chronology. Gorgias, Anaxagoras and Protagoras, all 
in Athens, were capably dealing with many problems 
which were pressing for solution. Philosophy was not 
stagnant, waiting for someone to trouble the waters so 
that thought-weary souls might step into the pool and 
be healed of mental maladies, nor was the moral world 
waiting, unnerved and flaccid, for some new elixir of 
life to be infused into its veins that it might really live 



and move. But Socrates alone made truth and right- 
eousness the foundation of life and thought. 

In the next place, Socrates revealed himself as a 
thinker in his method. Dialectic was a keen weapon, 
often used by the Sophists to the discomfiture of an 
antagonist, but Socrates wielded that weapon for 
constructive and not for destructive ends. By securing 
from his hearer the acceptance of one proposition after 
another, Socrates would bring his interlocutor or 
opponent face to face with himself, and thus hoped to 
fructify the mind of his hearer. The testimony of 
Aristotle 2 (Metaphysica 1.6.3), however, that Socrates 
discovered inductive discourse and the definition of 
general terms, must, the author thinks, be taken with 
considerable allowance, and he rather scouts the notion 
that it will ever be possible to square the thought and 
the service of Socrates with Aristotle's account of him 
(page 79). A more serious difficulty, perhaps, is found 
in Aristotle's statement that Socrates considered the 
virtues knowledges*. But in what, in contemporary 
thought, did virtue consist? For the Sophists it meant 
efficiency in family affairs, in state-craft, or in any 
craft, and was a teachable and communicable art. 
Socrates himself distinguished (Plato, Phaedo 82A) two 
kinds of goodness, philosophic goodness which depends 
upon the intellect and is teachable, and popular good- 
ness which depends upon habit, and is good only in so 
far as it participates in intellectual goodness. In other 
words, there was in Socrates's mind a two-fold idea 
of goodness : common goodness which, like our experience 
through sense, is inconstant and variable, and true 
goodness, which must be positive and invariable. 
Furthermore, goodness is not an art The very con- 
stitution of the soul, Td{is and icStr/not 1 , makes possible 
the presence of goodness, which can result only from 
knowledge and not from experience. The outward 
manifestation of this inner constitution of the soul 
appears in the ideal State. Wisdom, courage, and 
sobriety, harmonized by justice and unified by integrity, 
are severally represented in the various classes of citi- 
zens in an ideal State. These in turn reveal the true 
polity of the individual soul. In this theory Socrates is 
much nearer an appreciable and consistent truth than 
was Pythagoras in laying down the theory that virtue 
is number 5 . Undoubtedly Socrates saw the full 
completion of his theory of virtue and knowledge in the 
wise man. So we cannot agree that "it is impossible 
to square the thought and service of Socrates entirely 
with Aristotle's report", giving reasonable latitude, of 
course, for the word "entirely". Yes, Socrates was an 
incorrigible, utilitarian, rationalistic idealist, which 
amounts to saying that he was no utilitarian rationalist 



lit is common to include Democritus in the list of thinkers whose 
mental efforts were directed primarily outward. While it is true 
that Democritus accepted and elaborated Leucippus's doctrine of. 
atoms, yet, judging from the extant fragments, Democritus was 
much more interested in psychology and ethics than in outward 
things. And Heraclitus certainly had touched the matter of ethics 
on the moral side of his doctrine of the 'upward and the down- 
ward way . 



2 Compareibid. n.4.4. 

3 N T icomachean Ethics 6.13.5;' Magna Moralia T.1.7. 

'Gorgias, 504 A ff. As Burnet points out, Socrates's theory of vir- 
tue is the exact counterpart of his theory of knowledge and reality. 
The cause of anything 'becoming' or ceasing to be is found in its 
participation or ceasing to participate in an intelligible 'fornV. So 
true virtue has being only when each act is referred by reasoning to 
its true cause. 

5 Anstotle, Magna Moralia 1.1.6. 
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at all. Noble uses are begotten of noble ideals, and 
noble ideals are intelligible forms which stand to noble 
actions as their raison d' etre. 

When this is once settled for the inner life of the 
individual, outward matters become clear. Friendship, 
society and politics, the State, all are the result of proper 
activities of the individual expressing himself in the 
terms of fellow-relationships. 

The author speaks of Socrates as a personality, as an 
incessant intellect, a pathfinder without a map, pos- 
sessed of self-reliance in thought and in the art of living, 
gregarious and loquacious, possessed too of a keen sense 
of humor, and of unique balance of soul, of moral 
grandeur such that what he deemed good we deem good. 
He was the true superman. 

The "influences" of this man, the author points out, 
were felt chiefly by his immediate acquaintances. His 
greatest influence after his death was, of course, upon 
Plato. The great master gave his great disciple the 
literary form of the dialogue, the impulse to recognize 
reality in ideas, and a model for conduct in his own 
personality. He stimulated scientific thought and 
methods of inquiry which took systematic form in the 
masterful genius of Aristotle. With much truth may it 
be said that 

Socrates is the fountain head not only of scientific ethics 
but of all metaphysical systems in which the point of 
departure is a theory of knowledge rather than a theory 
cf being. 

In this little volume, we believe, Professor Leonard 

has done a distinct service in bringing to modern 

readers a somewhat new interpretation of the great 

Socrates. 

Washington and Jefferson _, -r» -»> 

College. Robert B. English. 



Studies in Magic from Latin Literature. By Eugene 
Tavenner. New York: Columbia University 
Press (1916). Pp. x + 155. $1.25 net. 

The purpose of this Columbia University disserta- 
tion, as stated in its Preface, is "first, to furnish a 
general introduction to Roman magic, especially as 
reflected in Latin literature; and then, to add, as a 
specimen of detailed study, a chapter on Roman 
prophylactic magic". 

To this beginning the author hopes later to add chap- 
ters on such subjects as Magic and Curative Medicine, 
The Number Three in Magic, and Spitting as an Act of 
Magic. The investigation is limited to Latin literature 
from the beginning through the third century of our 
era, excluding epigraphical and archaeological material 
and omitting Greek literature save "when it bears 
directly upon our discussion". These limits have, of 
course, been imposed by the necessity of keeping a 
doctor's dissertation within reasonable compass, and 
are evidently well understood by the writer to be 
artificial, but for the general reader, with a feeble com- 
mand of the sources, yet interested in the subject of 
magic among the Romans, a limitation which practi- 
cally excludes any treatment of Vergil's eighth Eclogue 
because that poem was borrowed from Theocritus (page 
28, note 142) and which admits the evidence of Livy 
and Pliny while excluding that of Dionysius and Plu- 
tarch must be regarded as unfortunate. Again, the 
elimination of epigraphical and archaeological material 
has had comparatively little effect in the part thus 



far published, but, should the work be extended to 
include the remainder of Roman magic, the important 
subjects of the de.fixio and the evil eye would require 
that such material be included. 

These necessary qualifications once made, it must be 
said that Professor Tavenner has done his work with 
care and good sense. He first discusses the meaning of 
magus and magia and defines magic (7) as "an act 
based on medicine, astrology, and religion, whereby 
man attempts to control the gods and thereby to con- 
trol natural phenomena in accordance with his own 
selfish desires . Its source and antiquity in Italy are 
treated and the opinions of Latin authors in regard to 
it are passed in a detailed review (26-60). Chapter II 
(61-123) deals with the relations between medical 
magic and religion and scientific medicine; with amu- 
lets, their uses, materials, and purposes; with prophy- 
lactic means other than amulets; and with the theory 
of sympathia underlying prophylactic magic in general. 

So much for the plan of the work. A few questions 
of detail may here be raised. Whether "Studies . . . 
from . . . " is a happy phrase for the title seems 
at least open to dispute. In dealing with Horace (38) 
the work of Belli, Magia e Pregiudizii in Q. Orazio 
Flacco (1895), might be cited. On page 39 Dr. 
Tavenner is inclined to emphasize Horace's weakness 
for magic. Yet ( 1 ) an entire rationalist in such matters 
might like, from curiosity, to visit the fakers of the 
circus; (2) Carmina 1. 11. 1-3 need only imply Leuco- 
noe's belief in the Babylonii numeri, not any belief on 
the part of the poet; and (3) in the reference to the 
evil eye (Epp. 1. 1 4.37-38) it must be remembered that 
Horace is writing to his vilicus and is using an argument 
calculated to appeal to him. On pages 44-45, in the 
discussion of the relation of Apuleius to magic, refer- 
ence should have been made to the elaborate work of 
Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die 
Antike Zauberei (1908). The belief of Lentulus (page 
49, note 259) that he would be the third Cornelius to 
reign at Rome hardly falls in the sphere of magic. The 
attitude of Pliny the Elder toward magic practices may 
perhaps be more easily understood if we admit the view 
of Detlefsen, quoted by Schanz, Geschichte der Romi- 
schen Litteratur, 2.2 3 (1913), 489, that Pliny's interests 
were essentially for the practical rather than for the 
truly scientific. On the subject of knots (63) reference 
might well be made to Heckenbach, De Nuditate Sacra 
Sacrisque Vinculis (1911), especially Part 2, and for 
incubation (65) the important treatise of Deubner, De 
Incubatione ((900), should be noted, as perhaps also 
the work of Mary Hamilton, Incubation (1906). 
Though the general principle of sympathia in magic is 
well established, its application to individual cases is 
often difficult, and probably not all readers will accept 
without misgiving the explanations for the magic use of 
cherry seeds (ng, 122), or of the milk teeth of boys 
(117). On page 122 it might be suggested that the 
notion of the keen sight of dragons is probably con- 
nected with the etymology of the word (from dtpKonai). 
The writer might have cited more carefully the names 
of authors of encyclopedia articles (e. g. in Chapter I, 
notes 32, 38, 40, 80, 96, 226). In the Selected Biblio- 
graphical Index (125-127) one misses the important 
articles of Hubert (in Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. Magia: 
though Dr. Tavenner cites this on pages 8 and 17), and 
Riess (in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Aberglaube, much of it 
covering similar ground to that traversed by Dr. 
Tavenner). That of K. F. Smith in Hastings's Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics 8 (1916), 269-289, 
probably appeared too late to be used. For compara- 
tive purposes one would also gladly see in the list such 
works as von Hovorka v. Kronfeld's Vergleichende 
Volksmedizin (2 volumes, 1908-1909), and Seligmann's 



